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ABSTRACT 


This paper was a systematic investigation jof the dimensional nature of 


relationships with specific focus upon the control dimension. The conceptual 


foundation’ of control was presented and discussed. Verbal and nonverbal indi- 
cants of control were ennumerated and discussed jin regard to their manipulative 
‘ a x 


functions. Finally, attempts at measurement werb reviewed with recommendations 


for the development of more accurate and precise|measurements. 
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‘ment of mote accurate and precise measuremefts. 


‘Review of the Literature ;f 
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The Control Dimension of Interpersonal Relationships ~ Aes 
5 \ : i a 
The phenomenon of interpersonal relationships has been the subject of 


Pi 


much systematic investigation within the field of speech communication. This 

research-has demonstrated that interpersonal relationships are multi-dimensional 
a ’ . oe ; ne a 

in nature. It has been suggested that this concept is comprised of: a cohtrol 


. 


diménsidh (Schutz, 1958;{Giffin & Patton, 1976; Rogers & Farace, 1975), an 


fi 


ba 


affect dimension (Schutz, 1958; Brown, 1965; Wheeless, 1977), and possibly an ~° 


anxiety dimension (Wheeless & Andersen, forthcoming). This paper will focys: 


= 5 , . : , oar 
on the control dimension of interpersonal relationships, 


Mean atrempt to provide a systemati¢ investigation of interpersonal con- “°: 
: 7 . \ é ey ; 
trol,» this paper will focus on three topic areas. Initially, we will estab- 
- i dl ; . ‘ 
lish a conceptual foundation:of tbe control dimensjon. Secondly, we will en-: . A 


‘ 


ufmerate the communication behaviors associated with that dimension. .Finally, 


attempts at measurement, will be reviewed with considerati develop- 


’ 
‘ 


. . : t ni 
Control has been approached from many different perspectives: ‘ominance- 
' na x : % . 


submission (Leary, 1957; Lorr & Mclair, 1966; Giffin § Patton, 1976), inhibition= 


exhibition (Lorr & McNair, 1966), and‘ superjority-inferiority (Bochner, et. al., 
1977). Besearch has generated, several descriptive terms for what’ is essentially 
the control dimension: status (Brown, 1965), assertiveness: (Borgatta, 1960; ~ 


Becker & Krug, 1964; Lashbrook, Knutsom, Parsley & Wenburg, 1976), and aggressiveness. ; 


(Lorr & McNair, 1966; Knapp, 1978). Schutz (1958) suggests possible terms con- 


noting a“positive control relationship: power, authority, dominance, influence, 


a J i? « 
_ & rd . 
»fules, superior officer, and leader. Furthermore, Schutz (1958) described the 


a) 


ie yee i a 


¢ age bad A te S82 0 ; fete” ; ‘ 
‘,. Megative aspect of control in a relationship in terms of rebellion, resistance, 


. 


follower, anarchy, submissive, and henpecked. Lashbrook, et al 1976) have 
a 


investigated the dimensions of “ref ional behaviors and have found " dimension 
relating to control which they have termed "assertiveness." Perceived assert- 

; ‘ . 
...what others think of-a person in terms of his or Her 


iveness was defined as " 


* tendency to state opinions with assurance, confidence, and force" (p. 2). Closely 
s rs . . : . ; 2 s 
related to the notion of.assertiveness is the dominant communicator suggested by 


Norton. . ° 
Perhaps the most encompassing not“ion within the control dimension, is the 
; ‘ : 
communicator style construct. Communicator style has been:defined by Norton 


". (1978) as "..,the way one verbally or paraverbally interacts to signal how li- 


’ teral-meaning should ‘be taken, interpreted, filtered, or understood" (p. 99). 


, This construct has been operationally defined as consisting of nine independent’ 
é; - ¥ 3 ; 
* ‘variables and.one dependent variable. The independent variables were "dominant, 


dramatic, contentions, animated, impression wii relaxed, attentive, epgns 


and friendly" €(p. 99). The dependent variable, communicator image, was opera- 


tionalized by the ie am a good communicator” (p. 997. Of saphaiae 


concern .to this paper was the communicator style that elicits a classification 


of dominahce. Nortgn (1978) ‘suggested that the dominant, gnteractant takes 


« z : a i 
charge gf social, situations. He discovered that dominant and contentions 


clustered together and suggested that they comprised. one end of a continuum 


| ‘ . . 
‘ with attentive and: friendly comprising the other end. ‘Further, Norton (1978) 


contended that the dominant/contentions communicator style represented a di- 


e a Hg 


. rective communicative activity. Dominant was also found to be one.of EUEE 


‘é a 


BE ca Pe" «2 . ; . 
(impression leaving and open being the other two) strong predictors of the de- 


pendent variable communicator image. Therefore, through the use of variable 


Yesearch Norton (1978) is attempting to isolate those variables known to impact 
. . %. 
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meaning, and in this manner lone ty components of a good communicator. It 


a6 significant to nee, that a dominant Jonmuniicator style was found. to .be one 


. of the best predictors of a. good commun Icatot image. 


, Brown (1965) pursued the ROUEERE of status and suggested that.it encom- 


a 


idvted control. ‘Beown A eral, ‘states that Bratus differences aré marked by 


_ differences in valued characteristics uch as. age, sex, patiaati@as, income, ; i : 


> @« 


| ' ae . | ' ’ 
' etc.’ Brown concludes that there are sgmé nonverbal. indicants. of stdtus such 


as spatial proxemic relations marked b being above or. below, in front or be-' 


ity and by disagreeable sentiments oc pitertartty Brown (1965) states beha- ron 
vioral characteristics of status diffgrences marked a influence, cbntrol, ede 


etc. Symbols of status differentiatign are- marked - any sevcepetbie differences 


| a 
| : | 
| or influence and gontrol. : ' 4 = 
ane f | | 
ey In addition,./Brown (1965) states} that many societies value seniority, male-- 


. authority. ae us order derives frm individual differences with respect to 
‘the ,possess ion be aac chdracteristids. Brown (1965) also states that there 
must be agreemient about the characte 
vai: 


istics to be valued and their degree of 


¢ 
4) suggested that high status people may | 


ri 


* Finally, Collins & Guetzkow (19 


control others with little effort. hey indicate that high status persons in 


a Aplaetounntp have the ability to i fluence others without overt aupeibes to Pike 


us biaaadey They also initiate more attempts to influence and are more success- 


ful at it than low-status persons, afhd are mote resistant to the other person's ' 


. 8. 


attempts at influence. 


® 


,Control has also been defined if terms of dominance. Dominance in an . 


‘ 


ee 


: come kcarion reflects an attempt to influence another's behavior to elicit 


eens ’ 
"seem to indicate that.although ee. control may not be conscious, they 


re . . 2 4 ¢ 


interaction was referred to by Rogers and Farace (1975) as the control aspect 


- 


. ina message exchange. This notion of dominance or control is contained in the 


‘ 


j ‘ 
broader category of relational, conmun feation. "The theoretic concepts of cee 


"metry, transitory, and complementarity reflett bpstc EYES of control, ak ‘are 


. defined in terms of the similarities or differences, in gonkrol Maneuvers ap- * 


scanned an interaction" (Rogers & Farace, 1975, fe. 22275 Two examples by 
Honore and Farace (1975) would be to consider oneself as being either one-up, 
one-down,. or one-across in a particular transaction. - 


According to Leary (1957), the purpose of interpersonal behavior is to 


induce from tha other person behavior that is complementary to one's own be- 


havior. He suggests that we train others to respond to us in ways that prompt 


desired behavibrs. Thus, complementarity occurs when a person engages in do- 


minant behaviors to elicit submissive ones, or vice versa. Leary (1957).also 


suggests that the affect dimension works in a like manner: hate induces hate, - 


and love induces love. Furthermore, Miller & Steinberg (1975) suggested that 


’ 


A physical, social, and economic rewards. Pt ; | 


s . 


Pursuing the relational manifestations of control further, Hull (1943) | 


| 


- provides a systems perspective “to this dimension. Hull (1943) characterized | | 


. the human organism as a dynamic system in which behavior is controlled by in¢+ 


ternal and external environmental demands for self-maintenance or gratifica~+ 


. 


tion. This underlying principle of self-preservation would argue that a_per- 


ie 


_ son is always waging a battle for control of his or her environment (including 


other people) ven though he or she’ is not consciously aware d6f it. This would 


_ 


‘ 
¥ 


are nonetheless control behaviors because of the very nature of the human or- 


ganism--to adapt to and control its environment. The issue here relates to 
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“finition mentioned above inettee intent on the part of the source to controY. 


tion can be unintentional. . From a relational neti | the question of intent 


‘ Ryn Control 


, 5 : 


‘a basic problem in defining communteat ion. The Miller & Steinberg (1975) de- 


> | 


‘the receiver in some way. McCroskey & Wheeless (1976). argue that communica- / 


is not as, luportene as the way control functions or is perceived within the- 


‘ 
a 


Fata chess one As long. as the message functions eee is perceived to be a 


control mechanism by\one or beth of: the inenibelt r the dyad, it does not mat- 


ter how the message was intendeg by the,source. a Ps 


are control oriented. Morton, Aléxander & Altman (1976) suggested that, an’ 2 


: ’ . ‘ 5 f 

essential feature of any relationship is mutuality or consensus about the roles . 
& 

in the felationship. This would SvERESE the ‘pervasiveness of control as a des 


¢ 
! 


termining faveoe in interpersonal relationships. In a aintiar vein, Bochner, 
Kaminski & ritspabpick (1977) donedided chit the control dimension appeared 


as the first factor. and arcounred tor me most’ variance in both perceptions of 


, 
. 


self, and perceptions of best-liked others. This would lead to the eneiowlan 


‘ 


that affect or any other dimepsion of interpersonal.relationships, although ‘ 


important, -should be subsumed under the control domain. Certainly this notion 
. 7 , . 


t 


is not foreign to females who have been promised love in exchange for a "ro- 


ou: % ® 
mantic interlude.” es th 


Although we make a strong case for viewing the yontrol dimension as a: 9 
super-dimension, we do not intend to exclude the study of affett or any other 
construet as’ a sepatate dimension. -We simply see the expression of affect 

é ; . 


; oe Y : 
as another méans of gratification within the self-preserxving human organism. 


Therefore ‘we conclude that relational control can best be conceptualized as 


‘the degree to which the relationship is perceived .by persons in the relation- 


ship to reflect both differential and intense patential/actual contingencies 


‘ 


sy iS . "9 
of rewards and. punishments. A safite ae 


ey G 
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@ = —___ BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES 5 
“$till another orientation that has bgen utilized by researchers is the 
isolation of behaviors associated with f¢hé control dimension. Various beha- 2 
’ ; e é - 
viors that have been associated with ontrol aré: influencing others (Brown, 
a: r i ae é “ 
1965; Morton, ‘et al, 1976), -manipu ting others (Bochner, et al, 1977), and 
, possessiveness feehiees: 1958 ese behaviors can be dichotomized into ver- 
bal ea relat categories. ee es . | 
Poss  S e 
; > ae. . : ‘ , 
Verpal Behaviors ' rN * z ea 
‘, ; o& = . »-, ve ~ 
: » 
Initially, we would suggest that Werbai“eombecl baadley are thode that 
a, r) 
“orally ‘man fpulate bgtp pgtential and/or Pa sel i 29 of ewards ‘and 
ge 9 a 
ee eg e baneetee tion “into the verpal diiwan of control fas yielged a 
* variety of behavior® imposing opinions on Shere Siainoiss tastirout & 


a Wenburg, 1977); thr atening others (Gibb, 1961) 5, Hanereat ing others (Bochner, 
et Bhs 1977); taking charge of meetings (Buchholz et al, 1975); and changing 
fe } 


® ° , the topic (hark. 1970; Rogers & Faraceg 1975). | 


* 


Miller & dealnbars (1975) suggested that people have an individualized 
J “ a ; 
“ set of personal control messages, a unique way of transmitting these, and a> 


. < 
. ’ . . v 


“e personal way of responding to what is communiicated:to them. .The authors la-_ 
Pa . ce, ; ce “e 
bel this as the individual's "pattern of communication control" (PCC). Miller 
‘ oe ee : 


sae. Steinberg (1975) have, grouped these behaviors ahd developed BEY POLP Ey of 
control behaviors. They have concluded that there are five patterns of com- 
munication control. The first. is the dangling carrot, a reward technique. 
| This a eee requires TBE pevadn A ee. to change the rate and/or direc- 
tion of person BY 8 behavit by Showing the latter the reward for his or her 

if & 


behavior. The second la is termed the hangsag sword, a punishment stra- 


tegy. Person A creates or threatens to create some undesirable state for 


« 


= ‘ 4 ‘i \ = 
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person B. Person B, therefore, confirms: his or her behavior to avoid the 
‘discomfort threatened by person A. The third strategyyis the catalyst Ad 
eo ‘ x ; 


technique in which person A manages person B's behavior by convincing him 
\ 4: . ; ¥ - - - ‘ 
or.her that they are acting in their own best interest. The fourth PCC is 


| / ; / 5 
- the siamese twin strategy. Both person A and B are mutually dependent upon 


a) each‘other and both have relatively equal power. Person A can control person 
Wey 
B og he or she realizes the magnitude of the other's dependence. The final 


"pce is the fairyland strategy which "relies on auleceanesa feelings of 
control" (Miller & Steines; 1975, p. 177). This strategy distorts reality 


by agente undesireable responses or by peateyee positive implications to 


e 


uudesireapee responses. . ° 


( : 
Other researchers Wave taken\different perspectives as to the typology 


of the control dimension. Kiape (1978) has classified canteen! behaviors 
into aggressive-eVasive patterns of. interaction. Sectesetuaniee can be 
divisive das) piavoke an individual to physical violence. There are many 
manifestations peeeleite in interactions: (1) the process of changing 
~ the focus of reeneneibility away from oneself and onto another or others, » 
(2), the process of charging the direction of the conversations by either not 
f 


answering, managing ‘the question, or managing the questioner, (3) the process 


of changing the level of conversation by treating a serious response light- ‘ 


heartedly, and (4) the process of sending inconsistent messages and putting 
Pe 
people in double binds. Wiener and Mehrabian (1968) have reduced control- 


2 


related behaviors further, and suggested that: control acer can be 


- 


indicated by formal titles of address. 
2 


Status differences are also reflected in subtle aspects of speech such as 


_ formal titles of address (Wiener & Mehrabian, 1968). Mehrabian (1972) provides 


F a % 6 
an example of this communication behavior with a doctor of medicine; one would 


“ 


‘contrel. As discussed earlier, Norton (1978) .relied upon the individual as | 


4 % ; »? . , Control « 


8 . 


. 


. ¢ . 
‘gay, "Dr. French" but never "Mr. French". Brown (1965) noted the use of f8rmal 


titles and utilized them to indicate status differentials in relationships. | 


r \ a : ‘ ‘ 
As the researchers have demonstrated, one's focus of investigation or uni 


_ Of analysis can have a profound effect upon the behaviors thought to indicate 


° 
the unit of analysis. Knapp (1978), however, looked to the dyad to investigate 


control behaviors associated with initieion and deterioration of;a relation- 
ship. Knapp (1978) discussed the process of termination of relationships. 

He suggested that a relationship can deteriorate before it: starts; one’ person 
does not return the normal approaching features of the greeting ritual. 


3 ° 
Often people may move directly to the avoiding or terminating stage following 


‘a greeting ritual. Knapp (1978) contends that there is a unique pattern of 


communication associated with deteriorating dyads. As relationships decay, the 
: 4 


. dyad seems to design messages in such a way that interaction patterns gradually 


take on "stranger" characteristics. Individuals within the dyad control the - 
. \ 

relationship by means of an increase in physical and psychological distance 

and an increase in disassociation with the other person. 


Finally, turning to the small group research one discovers that control 


behaviors are often used to establish and maintain symmetry in a relationship. 
Ellis (1977) found.a prominent cycle of interaction behaviors in small groups 


assigned. to a task. The pattern starts with the introduction of new information 


(t-) which is most likely to be followed by-support or extension prompting 


« 


a high degree of equivalent symmetry (+). When the equivalent symmetry is 


5 | 


finally interrupted, the most probable transition is back to new information. 


Ellis (1977) also studied cons iousness-raising groups and found that consistent 
with the constraints aes such groups, there were more attempts to 


avoid differences, conflict and’ judgmental statements. Equivalent symmetry was 


1 “ 
mes : a 


es A e Control 


9 
by: far the most prominent mode of relational’ interaction. This suggests that 
control behaviors do not necessarilyghave to convey a negative connotation, 


Ellis (1977) démonstrated that behaviors utilized for the purpose of control- 
ling another can serve to stablize or balance a relationship. Ellis' (1977) 
. ' al 


study deals with content-free observations or classifications and raises an 
a 


’ 


important problem inherent in communication research. 


It is difficult and undesirable to separate the verbal messages from their 


°. : 
nonverbal correlates. Mehrabian (1971) demonstrated the importance of gon- 


verbal behaviors as a means of distinguishing control-related communication . . 
behaviors. Distance may be eommunteaced by the communication content, or as 
Méehrabian (1971) subete by nonimmediacy. Through nonverbal behaviors one 
can communicate distance: less direct body orden tong less eye Cedar: eye 
contact for shorter durations, less haptic behavior, a cold vocalic tone, ‘ 


and fewer mutual pauses sin speaking: Disassociation is reflected in an 


increasing concern’ for oneself, and, a decreasing concern for the a a Se 


Experiences are no longer shared together, differences in dress are emphasized, 


al beMaviors cannot be viewed in isolafion from their 


Therefore, the following section will/present” some 


relationships. 


. 


_« Nonverbal Behaviors . ‘ . ‘s 


@ 
- 


lf one does dicotomize verbal and nonverbal behaviorS that communicate 


° 


control, it is quite possible that ,he/she will find a larger number of non- 
, verbal cues. than verbal correlates. Numerous rksearchers have identified 


various nonverbal behaviors as indicating control in a relationship. Nonverbal 
A 


s : 
» 


= ee » ie So 


ae 


a 


ae a Person’ of lowéx status must rely on. | pedtires: of invitation from the higher. 


higher status persons or suffer: ‘the s consequences in art social standing, os 
“y etet: ‘Mehrabian’ qas7iy further notes -that. body relaxation is an aapeetant 


; ‘Ghiteatr of statu, Sotiversely, : increased tension occurs men a person addresses’ 


Control * 
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’ . ° 


NG van Se 


. < . ‘. ¥ a Z . 
communication of control is primarily a function of dominance and Status. 
Therefore, those behaviors reflecting dominance and status from another and 


do not require oral utterances were classified ‘as nonverbal correlates of 


control. 


‘of 


Rogers and Jonés (1975) provided an investigation into nonverbal control 


behaviors. Specifically, thé researchers exainined - floor holding behaviors 

\ 

in dyadic interactions. Rogers and Jones (1975). found that the more dominant 
‘members in a dyad held ithe floor almost twice as long as their dyadic, partner. * 


The more dominant member also had much more success in interaction interruption, : 
ar . ‘ ; 1 


“although this behavior did not satisfy the statistical significance level 


_established by the researchers. Rogers and Jones (1973) claimed) that their 


“results could be ‘generalized beyond competitive tasks to cooperative tasks 
s e: | | : 
as: well, 2 


Further peeRareh by Morris (1977) identified several aEReeueaER! 
behaviors related to dominence including standing « while others sit, gazing 
dawn at others, suneentie: to be busy, ane holding o one's head high with an. 
‘erect posture. Brown (1965) further established »the significance of aa | ~ 3 
verbal behavior. He noted that various status symbols Gene dress, larger | 


‘office space, briefcases}: private secretaries, ete.) are (addoatts of control." 
: , = Ae  aeeee 


Mehrabian (1971) elaborates that persons of higher status determine the 
“ 


degree of inmediacy permitted: in their interactions with others. For instance, * 
te 


‘statas person before RBbergng his/her office.. Such an opportunity also sc 


a heavy: obligation on the lower status person to accept the invitation of. 


Ye r * 
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be 
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someone of higher status. Status differentials between bus: pune can be ie 4 
+ a t 


fdentitiéd by investigating an aeNE interactions. 


Status is associated with greater space or distance. Generally those 


“with higher status pave’ more and better space and catia freedom to move 


mere (Hall, 1989s, Knapp, 1972). Burns (1964) pesoeted an aa acai “in which 


e 


subjects consistantly identified a.man's status seceding i to sabia ewiwetona 


ative. Mehrabian (1969) cited two studies which suggested "that ne distance . | 
Between two sdguichtontaiarte positively correlated with their statis dis- | 
crepancy." Mehrabian (1971) added. that a person of higher status’ has the 
* right Gtecumimubual consent) to increase his/her immediacy with another. 


- 4 


Therefore, Mehrabian (197}4 maintains that shenWeue strangers. interact, the 
more relaxed and immedi gee”of di two will beady be accepted as having 
higher status ehan the other. 

, e Turning to the nonverbal area of kinesics, several different behaviors ; 
e have been found to indicate status in a transaction. Mehrabian (1969) pro- 
avtded us geth some information concerning the role of status in kinesic ; 
conmunication. “ta standing positions, shoulder orientations were found to 
"he wees direct witha high status person. The sete also sated: that his 
‘subjects vould raise. their heads more when seealelaé to a high status person. 
| Observational , ENidenice seems to confirm tbat those, assuming inferior r roles, 


ne vk often lower. their heads while those asinine See roles more frequently | 


~ keep chee heads aieed, inelly,, Goffman (1961) noted that high: status 


+ ‘ 
individuals (psychiatrists) | sat ingrelaxed postures, putting chedin feet. on “the 
- table, ‘and Lying slumped in their seats. "Lower piatuer pedple ‘sat more formally. 
: e -cok a Je s 
straight in their chairs. 2 : Pp oe bs 


*%. 
" Mehrabian (1971) alse wsitied the bedlewte: baliavides associated with status. 


ot 


. He reported that when. a ‘lower status. person initiates a. conversation, -the higher 


2 ’ : 
Sig "8 ae fe, a ae = , ; *, 
i. i ae : . 
ae ‘ # a. - . a . 
‘ ae ' A, one? a 


fa 
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é \ 
status one is not required by social norms to be overly responsive, or to 


egtabl ish eye contact with him/her. He/she can legitimately turn to one side 


J > a Z = .: 
and seem to be listening without showing much reaction to what he hears. This 


suggests basically that the higher status individual has ali of the nonverbal i 


options, whether it is the manipu}ation of physical distance or the manage-* © 


wv 


ment of eye contact to communicate relational contpdl. However, it is the 
Te esis should be 


position of this paper that the verbal and nonverb 


we 
investigated in relation to one another. a sake : 
r : - e : ; owe 

i} . ; «= ‘ é : i ws es 
. F i a) See 
MEASUREMENT = 3 . 5 bo gh eg 
Although control as a dimension of comminteatton has been the subject of eft 
® 


) 23> 


» 


a F abbetancial amount of research, the development of a measurement a 


enfompaases the singular domain of control has been virtually ndted. 


: 2 


Researchers have developed instruments tapping portions of the control ‘domain’ 
as a means of measuring larger constructs, i.e., relational ROMMU eH eOn 


(Rogers & Farace, 1975; Parks, 1977), communicator style (Norton & Miller, 1975; 


bi 


ROPECDY 1978)- and social style (Lashprook, Knutson, Farsley & Wenberg’y 1976). 
cy 


In ‘trying, to develop a coding system fay relational communication messages, 


Rogers and Farace (1975) used a three- — code to aaa aoe each individual - 


statement. Through*the use of these eodee, all messages were broken down into 


a control Meirson of either one-up, one-down, or one-across. A movement ' aaa 


wi 


~ toward” gaining. control is considered one-up, yielding or ‘accepting’ control is 


one-down, while neutralizing control is one-across. ey Ts y- 


Ellis (1977) and Fisher and Beach (1977). Have proposed similar c a 


"schemes « composed of five categories: - dominknce (re +), defined as intense : 


_ attempts: ‘at relational, dominance; eErupPustny (+ “s operationalized as. 


‘ “eo? 


. attempts to influence or Provide structure in a relationship; equivalence (+5 


nee, 


+ , ag ie ~ ie : P : : ‘ y . 
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oo found that the independant variable doginant aacGnted for 34% of the variance. 


& verbal and nonverbal correlates of control, however, present instruments have — 


eye and ankiety dimensions may och as subsets of: control). This orientation . 


‘was defined as interactiéns that did no attempt to controlenor gig to 


ciauiaeat labels are performed by plating sequences of behaviors into a 
appropriate categories. On the ane sat a specific category, one can’ hake t 
prediction’ about another's likely vedponsé to a. communicative act; and the a 
“overall communication pattern of a dyad. ; : , 


ae pee ze 
style construct. A ‘dominant communicator tyle was origiffally operationalized 


on "f 
“agreement” to "very strong disagreement", A sec@nd study tested the use of ;. 


a smaller five item instrument that used a: four ngint state, The anbeenal 


“not even attempted to measure the nonverbal aspects. Previous research has 


‘ focus on control as a variate comprtsed of multiple factors (i.d, the/## fect 


\ : Control . * 
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od 


‘ 


d 


situa deference (+ ays operat ionalizé d as a willingness to follow another 


while recatatag some chotcoght eabebterk options; cand submissiveness te "), 


was defined as a ‘wpLLingness to eelengyien control in: the relationship.* These 


e 


’The control dimension has also been measured within the communif€éator 


he 
as, ben: ‘items measured by a seven point sale ranging from ' MEY strong.;, 


vv 


reliability for the seul eant variable,’ Using ‘the shorter form of the instrument 
oe Z 
was considered 1 good (.82).. Norton (r278) viasa. stepwise regression analysis, 


Of significance was that contentious, which had Bee uehy clustered einaeily. 


Sith its dominant, ‘style, did not make it into che regression analyses. This 


oe 
may BURRENS that the dominant ORME CaCOF style best represents the'directive 


cola activity, that Was ment idried previously. , However, once again 
‘control has been relegated to second class” statfis and: os invu tigated for, 


° 


“its owi sake. Gonceptializations within the literature have indicdted both 


‘viewed control as a variable affecting relationships.. Future FeReercn should 
S| 


« 


f 


ec es ee ey oes 


: © relationship may be a more accurate indicant of the true Mature of' the. 
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F s. 
obvious that research involving ‘coding schemes should in¢lude both content 


/ and content~free évaluations of scontrol behaviors. 


“tie nature of control in the Eelarsonship, desiexat (1976) argues “in the 
s” 


oltaiweaneuxk literature that self -repotts of che ‘participants in‘ the an a 


relationship. This same argument’ can be applied to the relational communication 


_ literature, Sadfqreport perceptions may be used in conjunction with observable > 


‘ of the’ construct. 


’ Control - 


ae “3 ae of 
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could provide a more accurate representation of behaviors within interpersonal 


relationships. a - 


The fundamental issue at stake in ost of the coding schemes concerns 
the ube’ aE objective behavioral data as che indicant of control’ in the 
felattonships in dst of the research (Mark, 1971; Ericson &” Rogers» 1973; 
“Rogers & vatando 1975; Fisher, 1976; Ellis, 1976), observable acts of 4 


meaEagE elements are assigned to POpenna te submissive, or netural categories 


4, =} 4 
on an. intuitive basis by. objective waters. “LE one takes into #count 
! 


“Watzlavick,- Beavin, and Jacksdn' 8° *(1967) distinction between: “the content id 


’ a % 


eiabiontt aspects of communicat $ » then it is obvivus that’ Yeosg¥glarional 


(content- free) elements Gn the interact fon are bei ignored by such senenes. 


\ 


In ‘fact, Folgers and Sillars eee found that on re frée behaviors such as* 


X « 


Eloor=nelding and a were more highly correlated with a subjects" 


perception of dominence than were sodes ‘ee messages content. It should ive p 


¢ 


2 


‘ While categorizations of observable behaviors is important in determining 
. 


behaviors for’ an. overall evatuapion of the impact of, control ina ‘relationship. 
_ Therefore, chs paper eaintatéa that items’ tapping the construct - of. relational’ * 


control should be generated and factor seatyeu’ to determine’ the dimensionality 
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